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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


HE following character of this distinguished personage is ex- 
tracted from the Literary Gazette, a publication deservedly 
popular, and held in high estimation. 

* The regards of Europe have scarcely been suffered to repose “for 
asinele moment from the contemplation of St. Helena and its re- 
markable inhabitant. ‘The man whose destinies have been so inter- 
woven with the mightiest events ot history, at whose fiat kingdoms 
have lost their independence, nations their liberty, and millions haye 
poured forth their life-blood—this man cannot sink into obscurity. 
And though it is to his ageuts and parasites, to the remnant few who 
never looked upon him inany other lightthan asa liberal benefactor, 
who, from the prodigal disbursement of thrones and principalities, 
lavished upon them what they never could have obtained in umes of 
law and order, that we are indebted for these numerous publications ; 
and though their object be widely different from that which wise and 
Virtuous men can approve, yct are their efforts something so salutary, 
80 proper for us to know and reflect upon, so full of providence (if 
Wwe may use the expression,) bringing good out of evil, that we may 
say the very finger of an overruling power is visiblein these means, 
and on our parts we shall endeavour to make a beneficial use of the 
‘esson thus pressed upon our senses 

“ To us it appears that every new disclosure sinks Napoleon Buo- 
haparte deeper and deeper in the hopelessness of human degradation. 
Like Milton’s Lucifer he falls, to find mm every remove 


* An abyss lower still.” 
VoL. 58. a, 
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Ilis fate is a wonderful dream; but it is a dream pregnant with 
matter for mankind to ponder on. The desperate man of blood aad 
massacre—the umpire of the universal world—the dethroner and 
setter up of kings—the potentate at whose nod forty millions of 
subjects bowed, at whose command a million and a half of his fellow 
creatures marched out to destroy cach other—the insatiable con. 
queror, whose ambition, unsatisfied with the largest portion. of the 
civilized earth, grasped to add the mountains of Spain, and the wilds 
of ‘Tartary, and the populous plains of Asia, to an empire already 
unparalleled in extent and power—this stupendous being, what is 
he now in the canvass§ of the Count las Casas? a wretch below the 
range of pity—-beneath the very stoopings of contempt. Wasit 
necessary to set this nemorableexample before the instructed world? 
Ob yes! the deerees of the Almighty are often inscrutable to mortal 
apprehensions, but they are sometimes (as in this instance) direct, 
evident, not to be misunderstood. Could one awake from the dead 
after the sleep of only a few short years, and be told that the terrible 
scourge of his race, the desolating Buonaparte, round whose footstool 
monarchs waited trembling for the behest which was to make or un 
make them—the despiser and vanquishcr of the strongest coalitions 
vas not only a solitary prisoner on a solitary rock, but with the 
whole energies of hismind wound up to wrangle with his keepers, 
to sulk like a spoilt girl, to lament cyer his achs and ailments, and 
bend his soul to the immortal fcat of retaining or discharging his apothe 
cary! “ Merey upon us (he would say) had this miserable creature 
no opportunity of dying like a soldier ; or of playing the lion in his 
toils; or was he after all but a charlatan anda coward, whom cir- 
cumstances robed in power, but who was intrinsically vile and worth- 
less ?” Adversity has contirmed the worst characteristics of Buo- 
naparte, and demonstrated beyond a question, that though he once 
appeared grand and dreadful, he owed this semblance to his station 
the master of the universe—and not to innate superiority of soul 
“ From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step” indeed with such 
beings ; but the real hero, the man of truly great mind, is neve 
ridiculous. It is not in fortune, in victory nor in defeat, to alter 
him, so as to mvite the scorn or loathing of mankind : a ¢clorius 
orb of light, he rolls on his course through azure and through cloud 
unchanged, ull the last convulsicn of nature extinguishes his rack 
ance ; not Like one of baser nature, 
“« ———“ raised the meteor of the world 

Hung in the sky, and blazing as he travelled,” 


to be thrown down to the native mire where it was engendered, and 
trod out by the meanest foot of indignity. 

“ We know there are those who will accuse us of harshness and 
want of fecling, for speaking thus ofa fallenenemy. Our judgen ent 
acknowledges nothing in common with such pe rsons. We have no 
sympathy for Napoleyn Buonaparte. Weare utterly ignorant of that 


€ Vide page 797. 
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single incident in his life by which he has linked himself to the tears 
of humanity. An exalted and selfish ruffian ; is there one instance 
recorded, even by his most zealous dependents, of his giving way to 
social affection? The largesses of profusion attached some to his 
cause, a participation in his system of plunder and false glory many 
more of kindred genius, and some were dazzled by the immensity of 
his powers, and others by various hopes and interests and passions ; 
but who has loved him tor himself? not even his brothers! For none 
could love, nor trust the dark, malignant, insensate fiend, who, had 
the population of France but one life, would have sacrificed it without 
a pang to one day of triumph, or one year of a hateful life at the 
loathed St. Helena. If any man can say wherefore Buonaparte 
should be beloved, we will retract our opinion, and adopt the new 
creed ; but to our eyes, neither his public nor his private history 
suggests one point of alliance for human kindnesses. If ever there 
existed a man selt-insulated from his specics, he is the man ; no con- 
sideration of the miscries of war ever impeded his movements ; no 
thoughts of the widows and orphans whom batile made, ever checked 
his hecatomb offerings on the shrine of personal ambition; no com- 
punction ever stood in his path when single and cold-blooded murders 
were deemed expedient to satiate revenge, or remove an adversary; 
no tie of kindred ever tugged at his heart to prevent the execution of 
a favourite project ;—in fine, if we can conceive an abstract principle 
of selfishness clothed in the human form, apathetical, sanguinary, 
remorseless, it is to be found in the shape of this detestable being.” 





THE CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 
AN EASTERN TALE. 


HE Sultan of ———— gave notice, that on a certain day he would 

entertain the nobles of his court with some field sports. The 
CCurtiers were immediately in a state of preparation, the attendants 
were every one upon the alert, and all was on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tim, for all knew that a feast would follow, and all were eager to 
follow a feast, as the Sultan was distinguished as an epicure, and 
his courtiers were not a pin behind him. 

His cook was often of more importance than his ministers, and 
the culin ary art was the science in vogue. 

The wished for day arrived, and at the first dawn the huntsmen, 
their helpers, and all that belonged to the train and pomp ofan 
eastern hunt, were in readiness. 

On the Sultan himselt the prospect of the sport had made some 
unpression, and he did not keep his nobles more than three hours 
Waiting ; 
signal was given for his favourite repast, which on days of exercise 
he was accustomed to osder; but oh! wonder of wonders ! the 

5Z? 


the prostrations were made, the Sultan was seated, and a 
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signal was not answered by the immediate appearance of the banquet, 
It was repeated with as little success. The courtiers who dared tg 
look, rolled their eyes about in all directions, the mutes were dis. 
tinctly seen to move, and the favourite Sultana alone dared to meet 
the eye of her lord, and tinding there no immediate killing orders, 
began to breathe frecly ; at the same moment a confused murmur 
was heard, and the venerable person of the chief cook was seen making 
his way to the throne, betore the awful majesty of which, throwing 
himselt as flat as the protuberance of his body would permit, he thus 
began . 

Lightofthe Sua ; Splendor of the Moon ; Eclipse of the Stars; 
Mightier than the mightiest ! the life of thy slave is but as a grain of 
sand before thee—” The Sultan here cut short his speech along with 
his head—the Prime Minister was dispatched to discover the caus 
the chief cook had been so long coming, and he found the kitchen in 
consternation. He learned that the court chimney-sweeper, in order 
to ruin the cook, who had levied atax in addition from the perqui 
sites of his soot-beg, had neglected the orders for sw ceping the chimney 
on the day previcus to the hunt, whereby aquantity of soot falling 
on the fire, had spoiled the favourite mess. 

By this time, the storm brewing on the empty stomach of the 
Sultan had reached its climax, and scarce had his minister intimated 
the occasion, when animmediate order was given to execute all the 
chimneysweeps in his metropolis. A ‘ew stragglers only were found 
on whom to execute this summary order. ‘The principal court sweep, 
forseeing consequences, had retreated with his family, and as many 
of his tribe as he could warn of the mischief which he knew wouls 
follow, toa ncighbouring state then at war with his quondam prine. 

But the Sultan waits—and wait be must; for as to having \i 
victuals cooked by an ordinary cook at an ordinary kitchen, thetking 
was not to be done; so taking some dricd swec tineats and coffee ia Lis 
haram, the day’s pleasure was reversed ; but uie mischief was ne 
over, for the palace kitchen could have no fire ull the chimney was 
cleansed, and the Sultan called a council, by which it was com 
claded, that chimney sweepers were of use, and by proclamation 
pardon was offered to such as would come forth from theit conceal- 
nents, and operate as before. But caution and distrust had so wrought 
on the sable community, that not one (if any had remained) appeared. 
Lhe evil increased, foul chimneys were every where complamed oi, 
and a reward was added to the pardon of the Sultan ; but still without 
elicct. 

In the mean ume a few fires broke out, and a few houses were cor 
sumed, from theaccumulation of soot; and such was the general 
panic, that men began to think of their own safety in preference to 
the homage due to their first magistrate ; and even went so far as 
accuse him of rashness, in hastily putting anend to what was dis 
covered on all hands to be so useful and necessary a part of the 
community. “—* 
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The Sultan continued to assemble his councils, who were instructed 
in all the learning and wisdom of antiquity, but who had never yet 
discovered that so trifling an article as sweeping a chimney might 
inconvenience and even menace the overthrow of a mighty empire. 
Jnsurrections were already on foot, and the precipitancy of the mo- 
narch was the ground of complaint. 

The scavengers now began to feel their importance, and the city 
was in danger of becoming a prey to pestilence from its filth; when 
the Sultan, a politic man in the main, though a little too hasty, 
entered into neg ae ecg with the exiled sweep master, who, on the 
promise of a pardon, a place, and a pension, returned to the duties of 
his occupation, and brought his brethren of the brush over by making 
terms for them. Upon this turn of affairs, the other orders of the 
state returned respective ly to theiremployment. As the grandces 
had by this time underta ken to do their own dirty work, the ladies 
of the Seragho made their own beds, and the favourite Sultana was 
sail to have been scen mending her own stockings, for as the revolt 
had become general, the necessity of the case was urgent, and even 
young sweeps were in training from the younger chil dre n of 1 especta- 
ble families ; for as a title had been added by way of a douceur to 
the original mover of the revolt, the profession was no longer thought 
degrading. 

It was thus that necessity first shewed the importance of an humble 
partof socicty, and pointed out a remedy, by putting them upon a more 
equal footing with the more wealthy and exalted ; and the mutual 
rg was cemented ; the Sultan gave a grand hunt on the occa- 
sion, and a tolerable cook being obtained, a go fre anda clean 
=. ensured him his favourite meal, and the day went off without 
the loss of a single lite, except that of a boar, which they brought 


1 


home in triumph. 


ON THE PURSUIT OF LITERATURE. 


HE erand distinction between mankind andthe brute creation 


uncuestionably is, the vast superiority of man’s intellectual 
powers. Reason in man, and instinct in’ brutes, are by some phi- 
losoph TS consid rr il to be essential! t saine, ther differc nce being 
only in deo ree , the diminutiv of i one | ng p t in compa- 
rison with the ma nituce of the OL Many ceclare them to be of 
quite different natures.—Be this astt may, all are agreed thot the 
wiser and more informe. man is, the more he is unlike the brute 
creation ; and by consequence, the more foolish and illiterate he 
becomes, the more he deteriorates his own nature, and: pproanmates 
totheir’s. It must be confessed that he is very inferior to many 


an mals in corporeal qualities: he cannot soar with the eagle o1 dive 


with the whale ; his olfactory that of the 


r 
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hound : ; his eyes and cars ul luterior t hose of (i Ilvnx : nor has 


he the strength o: the longevity et ch epuanl This consideration 
7 
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alone should be sufticient to excite in us an ardent love of wisdom ; 
should cause our hearts to pant after knowledge ; and make us anxi- 
ous to return our best thanks to the Great Giver of all Gifts, by tho. 
roughly appreciating and making use of all the means in our power 
for the improvement and developement of his great blessing—the up 
derstanding ! 

In proportion to the energy and capacity of the mind for intellee. 
tual attainments will be its susceptibility, if neglected or misapplied, 
of receiving evil impressions, and its strength to pursue them: ip 
stead of becoming eminently good and great, it may become super 
Jatively wicked and abandoned. Yes, there is every reason to believe 
that thousands, born with capacities and genius, capable of becom. 
ing a star of the first magnitude in the hemisphere of literature, have, 
through want of culture, and a wrong direction, been as the cloud 
which obscures the twinklings of the remotest orb. 

As in the world the human mind is never stationary, either retro 
grading or advancing in knowledge ; so in the world to come, it is 
the opinion of many good men, that our knowledge will be progres. 
sive, and that according to our acquisitions on leaving this, will be 
our commencementin the next. ‘This conjecture, which certainly 
does not appear improbable, should raise in our breast a desire to be 
informed ; should cause our hearts to pant after knowledge ; that 
we may not only be the wiser and better in this world, but be more 
prepared to partake of that eternal life to come, so cheeringly heli 
out toour view. 

Some sage observes, that though virtue were not enjoined, he would 
be virtuous for its own sake : so do the lovers of literature exclaim, 
that though learning were accounted a reproach, they would pursue 
it for the pleasure it affords. 

Exercise improves the muscular strength, promotes the secretion 
of the fluids, establishes the bedily health. Nor is it less operative 
onthe mind. By the frequent exercise of our faculties they become 
more expanded, lively, and energetic ; more acute and susceptible, 
therefore, more capable of receiving pleasure. The power of at 
tention is strengthened, consequently the memory is more retentive, 
the conception is more ready, the judgement is improved, the taste 
and sentiment refined. We therefore, become more capatle of dis 
cerning the right from the wrong, what will result from such a 
procedure, and what will not. We are better enabled to profit by 
the past, improve the present, and guard ag: uinst the future. 

fn a worldly point of view, the advantages of literature are very 
numerous : thereis scarcely a situation in which it does not shew 
itseli, and may not be useful. It gives one person an obvions ascen- 

dancy over another ; tor how difle rent soever the possessor of it may 
be, learning and merit will sooner or later be Conspicuous, and others 
will be coupe Hed to yield the euvied palm to him whom every body 
knows to be most deserving 

The personal gratifications arising from the pursuit of literature, 
are no: easily to be conceived by those who have never tasted them ; 
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the man of letters is alive toa thousand sympathies and delicacies 
ofsentiment, which the illiterate clown is as much a stranger to as 
the beast he drives. The gradual and perceptible success we make 
in a study often more than compensates for the labour. 

The consciousness of employing our time in a useful manners, 
agreeable to the end for which we appear to be created, makes us 
feel a serene and delightful satisfaction, to which the mere sensualist 
isa total stranger. ‘The praiseworthy emulation it excites of equall- 
ing or surpassing our fellow students, gives a zest and activity to 
our exertions both pleasing and profit: able. 

Avast variety of new and delightful scenes unfold themselves. 
Operations before thought impossible are shewn to be easily per- 
formed, and made self evident. 

To aman of science the mundane ball we tread upon, becomes, in 
his imagination, as an atom of dust suspended in space; compara- 
tively of no more importance to the rest of the umiverse, than a drop 
of water is to the ocean, or a particle of light tothe effulgeut beams 
of the sun. 

From these sublime speculations, with artificial helps, he examines 
the animalcula ; pries into the anatomy of insects, not discernible to 


ry 


our unassisted vision. Ilere he sees the astonishing adjustment of 
means to end, effect to design : all is order, harmony, and beauty ! 
Ilis transported senses contess that the great architect of the univers: 
has been equally carcful of the minutest thing, as of the most vast 
and magnificent ; that both equally well demonstrate his transcen- 
dent wisdom and goodness. 

These profound contemplations expand his soul, fill him with awe 
and adoration, and true religion! Life feels himself rise superior to 


all the grovellings of mortals besotted with the pursuit of gain! all 


the tricks and deceptions of bargain and sale ; the bickerings and 
cabals of partics, and the ignorance and bigotry of fanatics. 

The rock of wisdom is diflicult to ascend, butevery step we take 
renders the next more easy. The oly r we lise the mare serene and 
silubrious the air; the less intecte d with the insects of interest and 
passion : little things recede from our sight; great oucs rise stupen- 
dously before us. ‘The more extended the prospective the meaner 
opinion we have of our own faculties ; the greater is our ardour to 
proceed, and the grander and jusier conceptions we entertain of an 
all Supreme Being. 

We may conclude that the pursuit of literature is at once the most 
laudable and delightful of all employments 5 the least liable to. sa- 
tiety of all gratifications ; what is most ennobling to ourselves, aud 
what may be rendered most useful to the whole human race. 

Bristol, September 10, 1818. J. L. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


W NEN the late Mr. Fleming was surgeon of Sir Edward Pellew’s 


flag ship the Culloden in the East Indies, one of the crew, a 
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stout looking fellow, came to him with a complaint which the Docto; 
thought frivolous, or only a plea to evade his share of some duty 
then going on ; the man persisted in his story. ‘ Hoot, man !” says 


” 


the Doctor, *“* you look better than | do.”—* So I always did, Sir’ 
replied the patient, and smiled. His mirth, however, was of very short 
duration ; the Doctor ordered Europe (a stout stick so denominated, 
that was kept in the sick bay) to be brought to him, a few stripes with 
which soon convinced the poor fellow that he was jesting on a 
dangerous subject. ‘The Doctor was rather vain of his person. 


= 


Assassination of Gustavus ITT. and Execution of Ar 
karstrom. 


Extracted from Brown's Memoirs of the Northern Courts. 


i (*" US (IIL.), in 1777, wenton a visit to the court of 

B® Catherine ; his reece ption was brilliant in the extreme, The 
maritime pretensions of Great Britain, and the final partition oi 
Poland, are said to have formed a part of the political subjects dis 
cussed between the empress and king. The courtof St. James’ 
having offended this haughty prince by not investing him with the 
Order of the Garter, to avenge the slight, he placed a medallion, ia 
bronze, of Prince Edward Stuart, opposite to his own in his royal 
divan, a room so named in the great palace at Siockholm, and made 
very free with the character of George HI.” ££ * * * © The 
year 1777 was remarkable, in Swedish annals, by a reconciliation 
that took place between Gustavus IIL. and his consort. From the 
period of their marriage, in 1766, they had not lived together as man 
and wife : this event was distinguished by a grand festival ; and the 
next year by the pregnancy of the queen. The king convened the 
States to mect in October, anxious that the queen should be delivered 
during their sitting, that they might become the sponsors of a child 
born, as-it-were, under their own eves. The king opened the Diet 
with a speech that was as usual marked by energy and elegance, both 
In its Composition and delivery.‘ Notwithstagding the necessities 
and expenses of the three pri ceding years, I have,’ said Gustavus, 
been enabled, by prudence and economy, to put the kingdom in 3 
tate of deience, and restore its ancient splendour without exhausting 
the national finances ; I have, therefore, not called you together to 


s 


demand succours or subsidies, but merely to rejoice with me in the 
felicitous situation of my kingdom, and to be witnesses of my wile’s 
delivery ; and la I , that Linight discharge the promise given at the 
dissoluuion of the last Dict. | have also to request you to stand 
sponsors tothe infantwhich I expecc will shortly see the light; and 
it Heaven should grant me an heir to my throne, may he be one day 
worthy to acend t threne cf Gustavus Vasa, and of Gustavus 
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Adolphus. May he remember that it is the first duty of a Swedish 
king to love and honour a free people; and may the crown be no 
longer his than he shall act in conformity to this truth ' Jt would 
make me wretched if] believed my descendants likely to forget that 
Providence, in placing them at the head of a great nation, has en- 
trusted to their care the happiness of a free and generous peuple.’ 
Within a couple of days after this speech Sophia Magdalena was 
delivered of a male child, that was the first immediate heir to 
thethrone since Charles XII, who was born in Sweden. He was 
baptized with ali possible pomp and ceremony in the royal chapel 
of the great palace of Stockholm, by the Archbishop of Upsala; and 
in the presence of a deputation from the Four States of Sweden, who 
appeared as sponsors; by whom he was named Gustavus Adol- 
phus.” 

This is the same person who for a time figured, and is still living, 
under the name of Count Gottorp. Mr. Brown throws great doubts 
on his legitimacy, relative to which he enters at great length intoa 
variety of anecdote and discussion, to which we can only refer the 
curiousvol. ii. chap. 1. notes. His birth was, it seems, celebrated 
with the most prodigal magnificence. 

“ Exclusive of brilliant illaminations and fountains of wine, the 
king had triumphal cars constructed, in imitation of those of ancient 
Rome, to parade the principal streets of Stockholm, in which were 
placed young and beautiful females, dressed as goddesses of Plenty, 
whose fair hands distributed, as they passed, money and swectmeats 
among the delighted multitude. ‘There was also a large building 
erected, amply supplicd with provisions of a substantial kind, with 
liquors, and bands of music. Such was the rush made by the rabble, 
that the guards were unable to kcep them off. There were, most 
improperly, some small steps left atthe entrance, which caused se- 
veral persons to stumble, who immediately disappeared, and never 
tose again ; they were notonly trampled te death, butalmost to 
pieces; yet such was the rage to obtain admission, that the dead 
and dying were passed over, and the crowd within continued their 
feasting, revelling, and dancing, till six o’clock the next moruing. At 
first the minister of the police, rather than damp the public jey, 
ought proper to conceal the calamity as far as he could, but the 
number of those who fell, and the fury of the mob became so great, 
he was forced to send for more soldiers ; and it was not without the 
use of violence, and very Imminent danger of causing an insurrec- 
lon, that the crowd was ultimately dispersed. ‘The next: morning, 
the temple of pleasure was converted into the house of mourning. 
As the parents, brothers, children, or fiends, sought for and found 
their relatives amongst the dead, heart piercing shrieks and doleful 
lamentations succeeded the shouts of t mporary madness and in- 
toXication ; aud as the mangled bodies were carried off, the air res 
sounded with the melancholy cries of the living. ‘The king appeared 
greatly grieved at this deplorable accidcat, and severely reprimanded 
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the governor of Stockholm for uot having adopted precautions Against 
such aa occurrence. The governor, who had reluctantly obeyed the 
order to prepare this feast for a drunken populace, replied, * Site, it 
is the first time I ever had the honour of entertaining a mob. I had 
no idea of such a calamity ; ‘on a fature occasion, I shal! know better 
what precautions to adopt.” 

“ The attachment of Gastavus to etiquette is notorious ; he cattied 
his claim of liontage so far, that when he was in the palace he ordered 
every citizen, mechanic, &c. to pull off their hats as they walked 
across the quadrangle ; and every tifme he passed through the city 
foot passengers were required to take off their hats ; and even th 
first nobility were expected to alight from their carriages, withom 
regard to age, or the state of the weather. It happened, one day,tha 
the king’s carriage being perceived by Count Watchmeister, 
prepared to atight, but being corpatent, he backed out ; meaitime, 
the king wishing to speak to him, ordered his coachman to stop op 
posite to the count’s carriage ; the king, with his usual rapidity, 
began speaking to the count, but, to his no small surprisé instead a 
his face, saw only bis stern ; but ifstantly turning round, he intreaté 
his majesty to pardon the infirnrities of an old man, who wished t 
shew his sovereign every hark of respect : your lordship has shéwn 
me more that I desired to’behold, said the king. Soon after ¢ 
order was sent to tlie coatit, by which he was in future to be excusd 
from this humiliating homage. But the count would hot avail hif- 
selfof the exeeptith, saying, that it would expose him ‘to malevolett 
remarks ; upon which Gustavus relinqtished the degrading ridictlous 
homage. 

«“ The execution and demeatigur of Ankarstrom, the assassin of 
this monafch, ute thus described -—=He spent much ‘ef his time in 
readifig teligidus books, in prayer, ‘atid in the céritemplation of 
future existence, which seemed to employ bis thoughts mttch more 
than the téfrible pritiishment which he knew awaited ‘him. Wftn 
he was told of the dfteadful dgonics in which the king lay, ‘he said, 
in a mild tone of voice—* 1 ath very sorry to hear this ; my intentién 
was to kill the tyrant, not’'to torture him ; he cannot recover, and! 
shall dic uthid studied torments ; but the conscisusness df ‘liaving 
put an end to his wicked career, and saved the lives of ‘imamy 
thousands, and rescued my native cotivtry from slavery, will emible 
me to support theth.”—There was a gentleness and solemnity ‘in his 
manner, that operated powerfully on those ‘that attended him. He 
did not seem ‘to regard the narrow limits of his prison, nor the reno- 
minious death that impended, but tooked forward to another anda 
better world—* there,’ borrowing the words of Seripture,he observed, 
‘the wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary may ‘be at 
rest.——Such twas the dignity of his deportment, that he ‘ippeare” 
rather us & martyr suffering for the snke of his faith, ‘than a frail 
mofta! who iad embrued his hands in the blood of his tellow-cradtur. 
When the-report of cannon reached his ear he knew that his victim 
had breathed his last, and thata new king was proclaimed » Ankal- 
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strom instantly fell on his knees, and exclaimed, ¢ ‘Thank God ! his 
tarments are ended ! may his Creator receive his soul, and forgive 
his manifold offences! I can now dic in peace.’ 

“On the 18th of April, 1792, the sentence of death was pro- 
nounced, to be accompanied by torture protracted during three 
days ! He heard it unmoved, and passed the few remaining hours 
in prayer. ‘The next morning he was conducted to the Riddharus 
‘Targ, where a scaffold had been erected near to the equestrian statue 
the great founder of the Gustavian line, and opposite to the palaec 
of the equestrian order. A gallows was erected on the scatiolc, on, 
the top of which, above the head of the culprit, the pistol and knife 
were exhibited, with a board inscribed—f Johan Jacob Ankarstrom, 
Kingung’s mordrear.” From the gallows a massive chain of ipon 
depended, which, by means of a thick hoop or collar, ot the same 
metal, was fastened round his neck ; lis head was bare, but he wes 
allowed to wear a woll-kin pelisse. He ascended the scafold with a 
firm step, and undaunted, yet unassuming air. The ring was fined 
round his neck, and he stood ihus exposed for two hours; he was 
then stripped and scourged. Tle Lose the punishment without be- 
tayjng any sense of pain, and was conducied back to prison, where 
he prayed for power to endure the tortures that yet remained; and for 
forgiveness of his own sins, and those of his enemies.” 

The next day he was taken to the torg, or market place, on 
Sodermalim, where the same Weatnent was repeated. Ile strove in 
vain iy Maintain an cqval degree of composure ; but he was chilled 


and weakened so greatly, that the lash laid on the parts lacerated the 
day before, wrung from him a few hollow groans. When he was 
carried back the second day, he fell on the floor Jrom excessive 
pain and weakness. ‘Thi play sit ian had given orders that be should 
have nourishing things administered, with a view to prevent his 
escaping by the milder band oi death, the torments be was doomed 
tosufler; and although Ankarstvom was aware of the erucl cause of 
their solitude, he suffered them tg act by hia as they pleased, 
saylug shat Christ, through whose death be hoped tua eternal lide, bad 
tuflered a sentence sull wore terrible.’ 

_“ The third day he could scareely stand, and his altered looks 
shewed Low extreme had been his sudlerings. Ue was dragged forth, 
and exhibited ib the same manner on the Stera Torget, opposite the 
opera house, where he bad committed the offence for which he was 
0 dreadfully punisbed, and in fuil view of the king’s palace. Here 
bh. bruised and Jacerated back was again ey] gseal 49 the sce urge, 
uducted with peculiar ferocity; he was then released trom the whip- 
pil past, stretched on the block, lis right hand first cut off, and 
next bis head, which was ins 


laptly seized by tke executioner, held 
up by bis ay, ks, aud whist the blaad flows d wt was held t rth to 
View, as the head of a traitor and a regicide. The mingled body, 
discmbow ¢!led and quartered, was then conveyed through the city, 
aud the suburb called Sudcrmaln, ty the usual place gl execution, 
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to be devoured by the fowls of the air, where the limbs were exposed 
on wheels, and the head placed on a pole, with the right band nailed 
below it. 


STRATAGEMS, 


N the reign of James the Second, Robert Ferguson, a Presbyterian 

minister, who had plotted against the government, fled from justice 
to the city ef Edinburgh, when perceiving that he was closely pursued, 
and that the gates were shut to prevent his escape, he had recourse 
to a device which men of less cunning would have considered as the 
certain means of destruction. Instead of secreting bimself in a cellar 
or garret, and putting confiderce in strangers, he went to the town 
prison, where he knew anold acquaintance was confined, and ther 
he remained concealed till the search being over, and curiosity at an 
end, he was enabled to go quietly about bis busines. “Lhe same man, 
after the unfortunate affair in which the Duke of Moumouth perished, 
with whom he acted as secretary, had a still more narrow escape. 
Ferguson knew that a proclamation was issucd out against him, and 
his person was so very remarkable, that he could has iy entertait 
the hop s of eluding pursuit. Being, however, a man of great 
presence of mind, he made the best ot his way for the coast; but 
instead of passing along bye-lanes, or through little villages, he 
entered the largest towns, and feark ssly put up at the bestinns. At 
one place in Dersetshire, where his danger was the greatest, he found 
that the principal inn was kept by the mayor, which circumstance 
made him choose that very house for his quarters. Here he came 
towards evening, ordered a handsome supper, to which he invited 
the company of the jandlord and his wife. In the middle of the repas 
the mayor received a message,desiring him to grant a search warrant 
for the apprehension ef one Ferguson, ‘The magistrate in conse 
quence, being obliged to retire for the discharge of his official duty 
made an apology to his guest, ai the same time acquainting him with 
the reason of his absence. On his return the conversation fell upon 
the su’.ject of the fugitive, and the offences with which he stood 
charged. Ferguson, who knew that too much ardeur in condemn; 
frequently betrays consciousness of guilt, and that an attemptto 
plliate crime is apt to creat suspicion, both which are the errors ol 
litle cunning, commended the zeal of the mayistrate with that 
discreet coolness which generally accompanies moderation and 
honesty, and then deviated imperceptibly to topics best calculated 
for his own security. ‘The evening passed away pleasantly, and 
Ferguson lay till pretty late in the morning. when he arose confident 
enough of his being safe while in that house, but not so sure of gctung 
out of the town to the sea side. In order to obviate this ditheulty 
he called for breakfast, and again desired the company of his worship. 
with whose conversation he atlected to be so much pleased, that b 
promised if the mayor would ride to the next town, and spend th 
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evening with him, he would stop and take dinner. This flattery won 
the aflection of the host, who very readily complied, and thus Fer- 
oyson, in the company of the magistrate, passed saiely through that 
wwn and the neighbourhood with out being suspected. Lie then 
got a passage to Holland, and returaed from thence with the Prince 


of Orange. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


HE Prussian government is engaged in the erection of very 
considerable works in the principal eitics of its Rhenish 
rovsinces. At Coblenz, fortifications are raising upon three points, 
which will probably surpass in solidity and beauty every thing of 
this kind that the modern art of military architectun tas produced. 
At Cologne, a similar work is began; and the old walls of that city, 
which are intended for a military depot, are adapted, as far as 
possible, to the modern system of defence. But, at Treves, where 
the military objects are contined to the building of barracks, the go- 
vernment has turned its attention to the Roman monuments of the 
ancient city, for the purpose of bringing them agin to light. The 
Porta nigra, as it is called, in which there was a church dedicated 
to St. Simeen, which was built in the middle ages, stands now in its 
original purity, freed from all extraneous additions. Of all the 
known remains of Roman architecture, there are perhaps but few in 
better preservation than this remarkable edifice—the first on German 
ground! $‘The barbarism of the middle ages, too important to 
annihilate the majestic wari baths which adorned the imperial 
Augusta Trevirorum, had covered with rubbish what could not be 
destroyed, in order to conceal it from the observation of posterity. 
The inquisitive eye of a more enlightened age has not disregarded the 
rus that were still visible. ‘The Prussian government has had 
whole mountains of earth and rubbish removed, and the gigantic 
walls of the wonderful building are uncovered to their foundations, 
and restored to day. In these excavations there have been found, as 
was to be expec ted, several articles which throw a li lit on the 
Interior arrangement of the biths and their furniture. Among the 
former ave the various channels which seem to have served to conduct 
the fire and water, and executed in’ the most careful aad accurate 
Manner. ‘| hey are expose dito the curiosity and consideration of 





every body that passes. This is not the e with the moveable 
arucles, the fracments of pans, vesst Is, and ornaments, discovered in 
the excavations. Itis a pity that no suitable place has yet been 
found to arrange these interesting discoverics foi public u pection. 


PIMBER. 


IMBER most liable to decay is that which is aitcrnately wet and 


dry. Hence those paris of a woodea bridge immediaw'y above 
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the sarface of the low water mark, are found to rot: whilst thos 
constantly above water, and those constantly immersed, conting 
sound, 

It is astonishing how long wood will last when constantly below 
water. The piles supposed to have been driven into the Thames by 
Julius Casar, near Shepperton, were taken up a few years ago, and 
found free from decay. The piles on which London Bridge is SUp» 
ported, have remained uninjured for 600 yeais. 

A still more remarkable instance is that of the bridge built by 
Trajan over the Danube. About the middle of the last century, the 
Emperor of Germany obtained permission of the Turkish Governmen 
to draw out one of the piles, and it was found as sound and complete 
as when first driven, although it had been in the Danube 1600 years, 

In fact, whatever renders the parts of the wood compact and solid, 
and prevents the circulation or fermentation of its juices, preserves it, 
Henee impregnating wood with oil or with salt, metallic oxyds, par- 
ticularly of iron, is found very beneficial. 

Charing timber for piles, in preventing external infection, is 
extremely serviceable: though not applicable in many cases, yet in 
piles driven into the ground, or the ends of joists, girders or bond 
tubers, it has a good effect. The charing part of the wood is not 
subject to decomposition, and being interposed between the rest of 
the wood and wet, keeps it uninjured. Paintoperates in the same 
Way. 





EXTRAORDINARY FOOT RACE. 


N officer in the East India Company’s service has transmitted the 
following amusing account of the above incident, in a letter 
dated Deatah, the reserve of the Grand Army, March 10, 1818. 
Three days ago Lenjoyed more pleasure, more triumph, and more 
fatigue than I ever expected I should in my whole life. The follow 
ing is anaccount of the circumstance. I shall first begin with the 
manner in which it took place : On the evening of the 6th, at Odace, 
some officers were amusing themselves by leaping, and running short 
races. 1 was fortunate, and beat every one ; the conversation turned 
upon long races, and one officers said, he did not think it possible 
for any man to run eight miles on end, during such warm weather 
as we then expericnced, t then offered to run 1G miles on end with 
out once stopping or walkie. on the next day, fora bet ot 200 ru- 
pees; heimmediately betted me the sum, and anvther officer asked 
me whattime ] would doitin? IT said | did not know, but ex- 
pect 1 it would take two hours. He offered me 200 rupees to 100 
that I did not run the 16 miles im twe hours, which bet I likewise 
accepted. The next morning the ground being measured, I was 1 
run eight miles out, and return ; the thermometer Leing 95, and the 
road andy, the odds were offered ten to one against me, and even then 
only one ot our officers would take the odds, which he did toa goo! 
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amount ; he hed seen me run one day by the side of his horse, and 
was aware of my speed and bottom. [started at nine o'clock, and in 
one hour went nine miles and one furlong ; the people were asto- 
nished ; they could scarcely ride on account of the heat, and never 
supposed it possible for me to run such a distaace in so short a time 
withowt practice. Those on good horses galloped back, and took all 
the bets they could. Before one hour and a halt had expired, I bad 
gone13miles,and as I still continued to run strong,the bets rose three 
to one in my favour, and 1 came to the winning flag, at good speed 
$4 minutes and 30 seconds after ten, amidst the huzzas ef about 
20,000 people. The right division being bat three miles distance, 
some thousands came to see the race. Every thread I bad on was 
thoroughly wet, and, owing to the heat, some of the horses that went 
with me were done up. There was likewise another bet that Colonel 
Skinner's Aarkaru, or protessed runner, should start with me, and beat 
wre by a mile ; but tomy great surprise I beat him byten minutes inthe 
first hoor, and he cume in 14 minutes aftcr | had gone the 16 miles ; 
thetefore, instead of his beating me ‘by a mile, [beat him by nearly 
two niles. Large sums were lost by those who betted agamst me ; 4, 
myself, won 500 rupees, as [ betted 100 on gomg 12 miles in one hour 
and 25 minutes. The following ts-@n exact account of the ume I 
took to run each two miles : 
Minutes, Seconds. 


2 miles in ' ; 12 -—— 
OD eemeetranee : = 15 30 
2———- : , 13 80 
® amass : ; 14 

D <cnminsbtatn : ; 14 sak 
9 —_-—__- a5 oo 
> —---— ‘ ‘ 15 30 
2 ’ ; 17 _ 

Total, 1 hour 54 min. 386'sec. 


People here, who have seen foot races in England, sey with train- 
ingin England, ! should be a good match for the best runner, aes 
without training I went nine miles and one furlong in one hour, on a 
bad road, with the thermometer at 95. ‘Iam certain in the cold 
season, with practice, I shall be ableto go ten miles in one hour; and 
should I be alive next cold season, | will try it. This moraing a bet 
was made that I did not run 100 yards in 15 seconds, but TE run it in 
ten seconds. 


MUSSELMANS’ ‘WAR. 
From Von-Hammer’s Account of the Ottoman Empires. 


Wiis considered among the Mussalmans’ as a relicnious duty 


its sole object seems to be the propagetion or the eeici 
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776 
Islamism; and in treating of this part of their publi 
hometan doctor seems not to have foreseen that there could even 
exist, at the same time, two sovereigns, both legitimate, Musselmans 
and orthodox, who might have to settle ditlerences by force of arms, 
The Mahometan who makes war is always considered as having to 
combat infidels, whether idolaters, Jews, or Christians ; or Mussel. 
mans, cither apostates or rebels 2gainst the legitimate authority, 
The law of war among the Musselman’s is not so barbarous as ge 
might expect from the religious fanaticism of Mahomet and his in- 
mediate succeasors. Betore the infidels are atiacked, they must be 
invited toembrace Islamism ; the acceptance of this proposal disarms 
the Musseimans. It the infidels refuse to embrace Islamism, they 
must be reauired to submit to pay a capitation ; and if they accept 
this condition, the law imposes it on the Musselmans as a duty } 
desist from hostilities, and the infidels obtain peace and the preset 
vation of their property, and acquivea right to the protection of th 
Musselmans. The Musselman may kill his prisoner, but he is for 
bidden to mutilate him. Women, children, men who are deformed, 
minors, and lunatics, are not to be putio the sword ; capitulation 
are to be faithfully observed, and if the prince docs not ratify then, 
and disowns the act of the General who bas granted them, he inust 
not proceed till he has signitied to the intidels his determination, and 
the resumption of hostilities. If among the beety taken from the 
enemy there should be any animais, which the Musselmans cannot 
couveplenily take away v ith him, they are permitted to kill or bum, 
but not to lame then Strict justice prevails in all the regulations 
for the distribution of the booty Some privileges, which Mahomet 
had assumed to Limsel!, are refused to bis successors. A Mussel 
man renecado, whom the fate of arms delivers into the hands of the 
true believers, is not treated without mercy : a respite is given him 
to return to the true religion, and abturation of his errors reinstates 
him in all bis rights. With respect to rebels clso means of concilix 
tion are.to be employed by the Iman before open force ; the used 
arms is not lawful till imstructon and gentle means have bet 


attempted without success 





BON MOT, 


aN Nrodeyn wit passing Ww tha friend throuch ene of the principal 
4 ‘ 


trcets of the metropolis, and observing the name ef Farthing 


over a shop door, said to his companion, * ‘That man and bis wilt 
eucht to be haneed fer com ng ” * Why so ?« Decause a tarthing 
and a farthing make al Ifp nny!’ * Set your mind at ease,’ replied 


his friend, © the crime curries its own punishment—they are liable tv 
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ANECDOTES OF HENRY CAREY, THE POET. 


AREY was one of our most popular pocts; he indeed has 
unluckily met with only dictionary critics, or, what is as fatal 
togenius, the cold, undistinguishing commendation of grave men, on 
subjects of humour, wit, and the lighter poetry. The works of Caren 
do not appear in any of our great collections, where the works of 
Walsh, Duke, and Yalden, slumber on their thrones. 

Yet Carey was a true son of the Muses, and one of the most suc- 
cesstul writers in our language. He is the author of several little 
national poems. In early life, he successfully burlesqued the af- 
fected versification of Ambrose Phillips, in his baby poems, to which 
he gave the fortunate appellation of ** Namby Pamby,a panegyric oy 
the new versification ;” a term descriptive in sound of these chiming 
follies, and now adopted in the style of criticism. Cary’s Namby 
Pamby was at first considered by Swift as the satirical effusion of 
Pope, and by Pope as the humourous ridicule of Swift. His ballad 
of “ Sally in our Alley,” was more than once commended for its 
nature by Addison, and is sung to this day. Of the national air, 
“ God save the King,” he was the author, both of the words and of 
the music. He was very successful on the stage, and wrote admira- 
le burlesques of the Italian opera, in the “ Dragon of Wantley,” and 
“ the Dragoness ;” and the mock tragedy of “* Chrononhotontho- 
logos” is not forgotton. Among his poems lic still concealed se. 
veral original pieces : those which have a political turn are par- 
ticularly good, for the politics of Carey were those of a poct and a 
patriot. 

At the time that this poet could neither walk the streets, nor be 
seated at the convivial board, without listening to his own songs and 
hisown music~for in truth the whole nation was echoing his verse,and 
crowded theatres were clapping to his wit and humour—while this 
very man himself, urged by his strong humanity, had founded a fund 
for“ decayed musicians"—at this moment was Carey himself so 
brokenhearted, and his own common comforts so utterly neglected, 
that in despair, not waiting for nature to relieve him trem the bur- 
then of existence, he laid vielent hands on himself; and when found 
dead, had only one halfpenny in his pocket ; Such was the fate of 
the author of some of the most popular picces in our language! He 
left a son who inherited iis misery, aud a gleam of his genuis. 





GREEK PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 
From Oliver's ‘Travels. 


HIS curious and unique mode will, perhaps, be read with the 

greater gout, as the season for domestic shooting has arrived—= 
“ While in the environs of the Dardanelles were were oue day wit- 
Vou. 58. 6B 
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ness of the manner in which the Greeks shoot partridges, less with, 
view of procuring themselves an excellent article of game, than fo 
the purpose of diminishing the number of the enemies of their Crops, 
This sport consists in carrying a gun and a sort of banner rolled Up, 
striped with very lively colours, somewhat similar to a harlequin’ 
jacket. As soon as they perceive at a distance a covey of partridges, 
they unroll the banner, and approach by degress those birds, tli 
they have got within gun-shot of them. ‘The fowler thrusts into the 
ground the staff of the banner, and through an aperture made on 
purpose, he fires on the partridges, which are so terrified, that they 
squat, and suffer themselves to be killed the one after the other, m 
ther than fly away. The greatest diffiulty the fowler experiences js 
to perceive them; forthat purpose, be turns round them, constantly 
concealed behind the banner, and as soon as he psrceive one of thew, 
he tires at it, and goes on in the same manner until he has destroyed 
the whole covey. This sport is practicable, as is seen, only ig 
cultivated plains, and on lands not much covered with herbag 
and bushes.” 





THE SOUND OF FLAME IN TUBES. 


\ R. FARADAY, the very ingenius Chymical Assistant in the 
4 Royal Institution, bas, at the request of Mr. J. Stodars, made 
a number of curious and interesting experiments on the sounds pro: 
duced by flame. ‘This property of tlame, as evinced by hydrogen gas 
in combustion, was first discovered by Dr. Iliggins, in 1777 ; and 
subsequent chymists attributed it to the alternate Expansion and cor 
traction of aqueous vapour. Mr. F. proves that this ts not the cas, 
by heating the tube into which the flame is passed above 212 de- 
crees ; and still more decidedly, by producing the sounds from a 
flame of carbumic oxide. Neither do the sounds proceed from vibr- 
tions of the tube, since a cracked one answers for the experiment; 
nor from the rapid current of air through the tube, for with one 
closed at the end, or a Lell glass, it succeeds. The production of 
these sounds ts not confined to burning hydrogen, but possesced by 
all flame: and Mr. Farady con.ludes that the sounds are simply 
“ the report of a continued explosion.” Even without an apparatus, 
the constant and successive explosions of gaseous mixtures may be 
observed in the flame of a common gas-light, and there can be no 
doubt but that these « spl $10n8 produce sounds, trom the roar ola 
furnace to the modulated musical tones of a glass tube—A 
musical instrument of flame (like the LEolian  Ilarp) mnght 
now be co isiructed, 

In the history of the human frame there is nothing more extraor 
dinary than the circumstance that we have met with -one human 
being to whose cars the sweetest sounds of music, cither from ap I 
trument, or an excellent voice, were offensive, 
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POETRY. 


For the WerKLY ENTERTAINER. 


ON CUTTING DOWN AN OLD ACACIA TREE. 


N youth's brief season of delight, 
Whea first these gardens met my sight, 

Jhou too wert young, my lovely wee, 
Thy verdure wondrous fair to see. 
As shot thy widenmg branches forth, 
T marked thy symmetry of growth, 
"Till ripemog time with flowers had spread 
Tie silvery honours of thy bead 
Arouud thee, kindly sheltering, grew 
Of bambler height, th’ autadmg yew, 
Which form’d, as wav’d its sable plumes, 
A contrast to thy snowy blooms. 
Aad there her vest the golfinch hung, 
There nursed secure her callow young ; 
The lively thrash at close of day, 
Proud to possess thy leftiest spray, 
Would there attune his swelling throat, 
Aod throw around the chearfal noce ; 
While seated where the silk-leaf’d beech 
Its sweeping boughs delights to stretch, 
Or hid the shadmg limes among, 
The blackbird poured his meilow song: 
With bornish’d tail, and azure crest, 
There tdo my pea-bird found bis rest, 
Thither lis aate each eveung led 
‘To perch on au acacian bed, 
The garden's vencrable price, 
Each raging tempest you defied ; 
Those blasts which many a tree bave tors, 
Serv’d but to root my stately thorn. 


But sixty summers o'er us flew, 
Faint, and more faint, thy blossoms grew; 
Time, while it whiten’e o’er my hair, 
Had left thy ample branches bare ; 
Or if, when summer's genial ray 
Made all the neighbouring shrubs look gay 
Around when gales of fragrance rose 
From every opemng flower that blows, 
Hapiy thy feeble efforts threw 
Some sickly blessums to the view, 
From olf the scarce surviving spray 
They faded soon, aud died away. 


Yet tho’ thy sturdy limbs decay’d, 
And to thy root the ax ts laid, 
He too who peus this careless rhyme, 
Feels the resietiess power of Tune, 
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That o’er him wields, with threat’ning hand, 
His scythe, and shakes the wasting sand! 
For him, iu youth, no langhing hours 
Bestrew’'d the care-worn path with flowers 
Severe on whom, in manhood prond, 

The storms uf life blew deep and lond ; 
Whose tears, m age, are doom’d to flow 
O’er many a tender friend laid low! 


But though rich verdure will adorn 
No more my !lov’d acacian thorn, 
Forgot its suape, its spreading grace, 
While some mean flow’ret tills its place, 
Those frieuds whom memory must deplore, 
Their subline ary journey o’er, 
Whose grave allection’s tears bedew, 
In happier climes shail live apew, 
Sbalitrom the clay-cold tomb arise 
To blossom in celestial skies. 
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TO A SPRIG OF CLIMATIS, 


A H! little flower! 


Now drooping at Eliza’s breast, 
Scarcely ap hour, 

With silver crown, aud stem that prest 

The lattice, clinging aad carest. 


Thou seein’st to tell, 
In silent eloquence, that there, 
Kuown but too well! 
Tho’ beauty’s blandishments be near, 
Her bosom is as frail as fair! 


Or rather then 
Wither’st another flower, to see 

As tine to view ; 
And shea’st, tor in ber heart there be 
Tue sweets that bloom more constantly! 


Yet thou, that still 
Hast not a thorn for her, but me, 
Like Philomel, 
Which fixes in my breast that I 
May sing at least as mournfully! 


Hang where thou art — 
For thou hast twin’d a fancied wreath 
To catch my heart. 
T envy so the hourly breath, 
That I could almost share thy death! 
Augusé 21, 1818, 





DRINKING. 


g i AKE the advice these friendly lines would give— 
Live not to drink, but only drink to live. 











